








Purse in the Phone Booth 


Mrs. Richard Stoneham had to make 
a long-distance telephone call, but didn’t 
have a phone in her house. She got her 
pocketbook and hurried to find a phone 
booth. 

She placed her call, paid the toll, and 
set her pocketbook on the shelf by the 
phone. Then what a wonderful conversa- 
tion she had with her old friend. After 
hanging up she walked slowly home in 
the twilight, musing on the things her friend 
had told her and remembering happily 
the pleasant times they used to have be- 
fore they lived so far apart. 

She did not realize that she had left her 
pocketbook behind in the phone booth. 
Meanwhile, back near the phone, two little 
boys were playing. 

Suddenly one of them stopped. “Look, 
Jimmy,” he said. “Do you see what I see?” 






























Jimmy stopped his playing and looked 
where John was pointing. “Save my boot- 
laces!” he exclaimed. “If you see what I 
see we both see a lady’s pocketbook.” 

“Right!” said John. “And my name’s 
not Johnnie McCorkle if she isn’t plenty 
worried when she finds out she’s lost it.” 

“True,” said Jimmy. “But how can we 
ever find out who she is?” 

“That’s easy,” said John. “She’s probably 
got her name on some paper inside.” 


He got the pocketbook and the two =) 








sat on the sidewalk to search for the na 

“Cooey!” gasped Jimmy a moment late 
“Look at all that money! She will be wor- 
ried if she doesn’t get it back!” 

Then John gave a shout. “Here it is. Mrs. 
Richard T. Stoneham.” 

“Don’t know who she is,” said Jimmy. 

“Don’t need to,” said John. “The address 
is right under the name. Why, it’s on the 
next street, only a few blocks away.” 

Jimmy’s eyes sparkled. “If we hurry, we 
may get it back to her before she knows 
she’s lost it.” 

And that’s what happened. For when 
Mrs. Stoneham opened her door and saw 
two boys on her doorstep she asked, “What 
are you doing here at this time of night?” 

“Good evening, ma’am,” said John po- 
litely. “Did you lose your pocketbook?” 

“I don’t think so,” said Mrs. Stoneham, 
instantly anxious. “It’s right here in the 
house where it’s supposed to be.” She 
looked, but came back very worried. “It 
isn’t here! And it’s got all my housekeeping 
money in it, and oh, dear, there are my 
keys and the picture of Mary and—why, 
there are all sorts of valuable things in it. 
Dear, oh, dear, this is terrible!” 

“Oh, no, ma’am, it isn’t terrible,” said 
Jimmy, bringing his hands round from be- 
hind his back. “Your pocketbook is right 
here.” 

“You dear boys!” exclaimed Mrs. Stone- 
ham. “This is wonderful of you.” 

And ever since that evening, if anyone 
tries to tell Mrs. Stoneham that childre 
nowadays are a bad lot, she says, "Doo 
you believe it. They are the best, mos 
honest people you could ever hope to 
know.” 

Your friend, 


Vlrtenee Wacrrel 


It’s not safe here,” something seemed 
’ & 


to whisper to Bob. 





Snake in the Bush 


By JOYCE SALT 


page Bob did not suspect lurked 
in the thick underbrush through which 
he trudged. But he felt he had to get out 
into the mountains. He had to be alone. 

He had already learned to depend on 
the Lord. For two years he had been bed- 
ridden by illness. Now he was carrying a 
busy program at school to make up for lost 
time. Being popular with the students, he 
had been asked to do all sorts of other 
things too. It seemed that there was very 


little time to meditate on the blessings 
of the Lord and the needs of his soul. It was 
bells, bells, bells—getting up to the ringing 
of bells, attending worship to the ringing 
of bells, eating breakfast to the ringing of 
bells, going to class to the ringing of bells, 
bells, bells, bells. 

“If this routine doesn’t break somewhere,” 
Bob had thought, “I will. I've got to get 
away from here.” He had shoved his books 

To page 18 


Bob picked up a stone and threw it into the midst of the checkered coils of the rattlesnake. 
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The Poppety-Pop-Pop Pilot 


By ROSE 


| owed lay in bed desperately ill, and a 
messenger had been sent to London to 
get medicine for him. 

Josef’s closest friend, Louis, paced the 
street outside his house. He stared up the 
road a thousand times a day, hoping to see 
the messenger returning. But no one came. 
“Why does he take so long?” he sighed. Yet 
he knew why it took so long. The messen- 
ger had to go by horse to the nearest rail- 
way station, and from there by slow train 
to the coast of France. There he had to 
wait for a boat to take him across to Dover 
on the coast of England, and then by slow 
train again to London. And after that, the 
whole, long, slow journey had to be re- 
peated coming back. 

Eventually the messenger did return, but 
he was too late. Josef was already dead. As 
Louis followed his friend to the cemetery 
he vowed, “I’m going to do something 
about this when I grow up. If people 
have to die because medicines take too long 
to reach them, I shall make it so that there 
is a quicker way to get help, so the sick can 
live.” And Louis Blériot, of Cambrai, 
France, never forgot that vow. He grew up 
to invent airplanes. 

As a boy he had heard about experiments 
with flying machines, and he made up his 
mind to become an engineer. Often at 
school he became impatient with learning 
geography and arithmetic. “You will need 
to know all you are now learning,” said his 
teacher. “It will help you to make that flying 
machine you want to invent.” 


WILSTER 


Louis found that he would need money 
for his experiments. He invented motorcar 
lamps, and they brought enough money to 
get him started building airplanes. One day 
he saw Clement Adler's airplane make short 
hops, and he thought he could design a 
plane that would do better. 

“Suppose the wings were made to flap 
like a bat’s,” he thought. And he tried it 
out, but on its trial flight his bat-winged 
plane flapped itself to pieces on the ground. 
Some people laughed, but a man Louis had 
never seen before came by and shook his 
hand. “Keep trying, son,” he said. “Go to the 
French Aero Club in Paris and hear Octave 
Chanute talk about experiments being made 
by the Wright brothers in America.” 

Louis Blériot learned all he could learn 
from others, and in 1905, in company with 
Gabriel Voisin, he made some gliders with 
floats. They rose into the air and flew like 
towed kites over the Seine River. But alas, 
they soon got out of control and crashed into 
the water. Louis felt certain there must be 
a solution to the problem, and he worked on. 

In 1907 he built three types of mono- 
planes. The first one he called the canard, 
the French word for “duck,” because its 
neck stretched out in front like a flying 
duck’s. The second plane he named the 


libellule, the French word for wetk® @ 


Louis’ third machine had the propeller an 
wings in front. It was the forerunner of all 
the standard monoplanes of today. 

In 1909 the London newspaper Daily 
Mail offered a prize of one thousand 
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pounds sterling—about $2,800—for the 
first successful flight across the English 
Channel. This was the chance Louis Bleériot 
had been dreaming about since he was nine 
years of age and the medicine had arrived 
too late for little Josef. 

He packed up his latest plane, named 
Blériot XI, and sent it by rail to Calais, 
France. It had to be horse-towed to a level 
space on the safid dunes at Baraques, and 
assembled there. 

Two other men were competing for the 

rize. The day set for the flight was windy 

d cloudy. The two competitors saw Louis 
Blériot’s plane flying low over the flat land 
before dawn, but they believed it was a 
test flight. They knew that Blériot had 
made a crash landing in a plane only a few 
days before. His leg had been burned at 
that time, for a gasoline pipe had broken 
and his plane had caught fire. 

But the little monoplane headed out to 
sea! As the competitors watched, it faded 
into a distant speck and they knew this was 
no test flight. 

The day before, July 24, 1909, Blériot 
had motored to Baraques. Early that morn- 
ing he had hobbled to his monoplane on 
crutches. He had been helped into the cock- 
pit by a friend. He had looked out to the 
sea and asked his friend where Dover was. 


The plane was only halfway 
across the Channel when the > 
engine began to sputter and 
knock. It was overheating— 


and Bleriot was still above 
water, ten miles from land. ce 


His friend had pointed out 
the direction, and Blériot 
had sat down. The fan- 
shaped, three-cylinder, 25- 
horsepower, air-cooled An- 
zani engine had been started 
by swinging the wooden propeller by hand. 
Its irregular exhaust sounded “poppety-pop- 
pop.” This type of engine had never run 
more than twenty minutes without over- 
heating and making a sudden landing neces- 
sary. 

Now Blériot knew he had to count on 
an exception to the law of averages if he 
were to fly successfully across the Channel. 
When he turned out over the sea he saw 
the smoke of the French destroyer Escapette 
ahead of him. For the first ten minutes this 
gave him a course by which to steer. Ahead 
he saw nothing but the fitful air tearing 
at his plane and the misty sky above him. 
His competitors went to the radio station, 
which was in communication with Dover, 
and waited for news. It seemed likely that 
Blériot would come down in the sea. 

But Louis, without a compass or mark to 
steer by, moved toward the place where he 
believed the English coast must be. When 
about halfway across the Channel the engine 
began to run unevenly. It knocked, then 

To page 16 
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CHAPTER FOUR: FRIGHTENED THIEVES 








JOHN PATON 


Missionary to Cannibals 


ADAPTED FROM JAMES PATON 


| ne chiefs were terribly frightened as they 
saw the man-of-war coming closer, and 
feared that they would all be punished 
when I told the captain that they had been 
stealing my things. 

“Be quick!” I told them. “Everything must 
be returned before he comes.” 

Up to this time, no thief could ever be 
found, and no chief had power to cause 
anything to be restored to me; but now, 
in an incredibly brief space of time, one 
came running to the mission house with a 
pot, another with a pan, another with a 
blanket, others with knives, forks, plates, and 
all sorts of stolen property. The chiefs 
called me to receive these things, but I 
replied, “Lay them all down at the door. 
Bring everything together quickly; I have 
no time to speak with you!” 

I delayed my toilet, enjoying mischie- 
vously the magical effect of an approaching 
vessel that might bring penalty to thieves. 
At last the chiefs, running in in breathless 
haste, called out to me, “Missi, Missi, do 
tell us, is the stolen property all here?” 

Of course I could not tell, but, running 
out, I looked on the heap of my belongings 
and said, “I don’t see the lid of the kettle 
there yet!” 

One chief said, “No, Missi, for it is on 
the other side of the island, but don’t tell 
the captain. I have sent for it, and it will 
be here tomorrow.” 

I answered, “I am glad you have brought 
back so much; and now, if you three chiefs, 
Nauka, Miaki, and Nowar, do not run away 
when he comes, it is not likely that he will 
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punish you; but if you and your people 
run away, he will ask me why you are afraid, 
and I will be forced to tell him! Keep near 
me and you are all safe; only there must 
be no more stealing from me.” 

They said, “We are in black fear, but 
we will keep near you, and our bad conduct 
to you is done.” 

Presently H.M.S. Cordelia, with Captain 
Vernon, steamed into our lovely harbor. 
The commander, having heard rumors of my 
dangers on Tanna, kindly came on shore 
as soon as the ship cast anchor, with two 
boats and a number of his officers and men. 
He was dressed in splendid uniform, being 
a tall and handsome man, and he and his 
attendants made a grand and imposing show. 

On seeing Captain Vernon’s boat near- 
ing the shore, the men glittering with gold 
lace and arms, Miaki the chief left my 
side on the beach and rushed toward his 
village. I concluded that he had run 
through terror, but he had other and more 
civilized intentions in his heathen head! 

Some time before, he had obtained, from 
some trader or visitor, a soldier’s old red 
coat. Now he resolved to rise to the occa- 
sion and appear in his best before the cap- 
tain and his men. 

As I was shaking hands with them & 
welcoming them to Tanna, Miaki returned 
with the red coat on, buttoned tightly 
round his otherwise naked body, and sur- 
mounted by his ugly painted face and long 
whipcords of twisted hair. It completely 
spoiled his appearance and made him look 
a dirty and insignificant creature. 








The captain was talking to me, his men 
standing in order nearby, when Miaki 
marched up and took his place pompously 
at my side. He felt himself the most im- 
portant person in the scene, and with an 
attempt at haughty dignity he began to sur- 
vey the visitors. All eyes were fixed on the 
impudent little man, and the captain asked, 
“What sort of a character is this?” 

I replied, “This is Miaki, our great war 
chief.” And I whispered to the captain to 
cs on his guard, as this man knew a little 

nglish, and might understand or misunder- 
stand just enough to:make it dangerous for 
me afterward. 

The captain only muttered, “The con- 
temptible creature!” But such words were 
far beyond Miaki’s understanding, so he 
looked on and grinned happily. 

At last Miaki said, “Missi, this great 
chief whom Queen Victoria has sent to 
visit you in her man-of-war cannot go over 
the whole of this island so as to be seen 


by all our people. I wish 
you to ask him if he will 
stand by a tree, and allow me 
to put a spear on the ground 
at his heel, and we will make 
a nick in it at the top of his 
head, and the spear will be sent round the 
island to let all the people see how tall this 
great man is!” 

They were delighted when the good cap- 
tain agreed to their simple request; and 
that spear was exhibited to thousands, as the 
vessel, her commander, officers, and men 
were afterward talked of round and round 
the island! 

Captain Vernon was extremely kind, 
and offered to do anything in his power for 
me, left thus alone on the island among 
such savages. At his suggestion I sent a 
general invitation to all the chiefs within 
reach to meet the captain next morning 
at my house. Being afraid, they sent all their 
women and children to the beach on the 





Miaki put a spear in the ground by Captain Vernon’s heel and reached up to mark the height of 
his head. He wanted to have proof when he told the other natives how tall the white man was! 








TIOMER NORRIS, ARTIST 
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opposite side of the island, beyond reach 
of danger, and next morning my house was 
crowded with armed men, manifestly very 
fearful. 

Punctually at the hour appointed, 10 
A.M., the captain came on shore; and soon 
thereafter twenty chiefs were seated with 
him in my house. He very kindly spent about 
an hour, giving them wise counsels and 
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THE HOUSE THAT | REMEMBER 


By STELLA CRAFT TREMBLE 


The house that | remember 
Had little earthly charm, 
But it sheltered and protected 

And shielded us from harm. 


The house that | remember 
Did not have room enough; 

There were leaks around the ceiling 
And some cracks we had to stuff. 


The house that | remember 
Had a barn and horses’ hay— 
In the corner were some kittens 
And a plow of yesterday. 


The house that | remember 
Was as humble as could be; 
But no palace could be finer, 
For that house was home to me! 


Se SS H BS SBS SSS SSVIESVIAVsASAAATSSF 


warning them against outrages on strangers, 
all calculated to secure our safety and ad- 
vance the interests of the mission work. 
He then invited all the chiefs to go on board 
and see his vessel. 

They were taken to see the armory, and 
the sight of the big guns vastly astonished 
them. He then placed them round us on deck 
and showed them two shells discharged 
toward the ocean, at which, as the shells 
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burst and fell far off, splash-splashing into 
the water, the terror of,the natives visibly 
increased. 

But when he sent a large ball crashing 
through a coconut grove, breaking the trees 
like straws and cutting its way clear and 
swift, they were quite dumfounded and 
pleaded to be again set safely on shore. 

The captain gave each of them a small 
gift, and they were happy once more. They 


they had seen. 

Doubtless many a wild tale was spun 
by these savage heads in trying to describe 
and hand down to others the wonders of 
the fire god of the sea and of the captain 
of the great white queen. 

Fever had now attacked me _ severely 
fourteen times, with many lighter attacks, 
and I felt I should take the hint of the 
Tannese chief and sleep on higher ground. 
I resolved to move my house, and began 
to look about for a suitable place. 

Behind my present site there rose a hill 
about two hundred feet high, surrounded on 
all sides by a valley, and swept by the 
breezes of the trade winds. I had set my 
heart on this. I proceeded to buy up every 
claim of the natives to any portion of the 
hill, paying each publicly and in turn, so 
that there might be no trouble afterward. 
I then purchased from a trader the deck 
planks of a shipwrecked vessel, and planned 
to construct a house of two rooms—a bed- 
room and a small storeroom. 

Just at this time, the fever smote me more 
severely than ever. I was so weak after this 
attack that I felt I would never be well 
again. But Abraham, my faithful native 
teacher, helped me to creep—I could not 
climb—up the hill to get a breath of 
wholesome air. 

When about two thirds of the way up 
the hill, I became so faint that I was sure 
I was dying. Lying down on the ground 
and leaning against the root of a tree to 


returned immensely interested in all that & 





keep me from rolling to the bottom, I too ’ 
farewell of old Abraham, of my missi 3 


work, and of everything around. 

In this weak state I fell into a quiet 
sleep, watched over by my faithful com- 
panion. When consciousness returned, I 
felt a little stronger, and a faint gleam of 
hope came back to my soul. 

Abraham and his devoted wife Nafatu 
lifted me and carried me to the top of the 

To page 19 
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MAKE A 


TS fun to make a basket—and when 

you're finished, you have something 
worth while that can be used in many 
ways. 

You don’t need many materials, and they 
don’t cost much. You can get them all 
from a hobby shop, and these pictures show 
you how to put them together. 

The base is a piece of quarter-inch ply- 
wood. It’s easiest to buy it, but you can 
cut one out with a coping saw if you 
wish. Bore the holes with a 3/16-inch 
drill about three fourths of an inch apart. 
They must be evenly spaced, and there must 
be an odd number. An awl is useful in en- 
larging the holes slightly if a reed won't 
go through. 

The reeds come in two sizes, No. 2 and 


HOTOS BY LAWRENCE MAXWELL 


BASKET! 


No. 4. Use the thicker reed for the up- 
rights, and weave with the thinner. 

The reeds need to be soaked before you 
work with them. When the thicker ones 
are too wet, they swell so much they won't 
go through the holes in the base. If they 
are well soaked the day before, then al- 
lowed to dry, they will likely be dry 
enough to go through the holes and yet 
wet enough to bend easily. The thinner 
reeds can be soaked about an hour in cool 
water immediately before being used. 

Now to make the basket. 

First. Using the awl or an ice pick, 
make sure all holes are open. 

Second. Cut the thicker reed in the right 
lengths for the height of the basket. Al- 
low about two inches for what goes below 





A well-made basket is beautiful and useful. A great variety of shapes and styles is possible by 
using different bases and cutting upright reeds different lengths. Notice how loops are made. 
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the base. The top loop requires another 
four inches. 

Third. Put reeds through all the holes. 
They should extend about a quarter inch 
farther than the distance between three 
holes. To make sure all extend the same 
length, measure one accurately, then cut 
a piece of scrap reed this length and use 
it to measure the others. 

Fourth. Bend down any one of the reeds, 
passing it outside the next reed and in- 
side the third one. Go all the way around 
in this manner. To tighten down the last 
one, open up the first reed a little way, 
push the end of the last reed through the 
hole, and close the hole again. 

Fifth. Now you are ready to start weav- 
ing. Take a roll of thin reed out of the 
water. Unwind it and—if you like—run 
it through a towel to take off the excess 
water. Then place one end inside one of 
the upright reeds—it doesn’t matter which 
one—and weave the rest of the reed in and 
out of the reeds and around and around 










The thicker reed is cut in the 
proper lengths, one piece for 
each hole. Make all stick out 
the same distance by measuring 
with a piece of scrap reed cut 
a quarter inch longer than the 
distance between three holes. 
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the basket. When you finish that length 
of reed, make sure the end is on the in- 
side of a reed. Then start the next reed 
by placing its end on the inside of the same 
reed you finished on before. 

Tip. Keep checking your work! It’s very 
easy to weave around two reeds at once 
and not notice it till you are a long way 
past the mistake. And then you have to 
take it all apart again! 

Sixth. When the basket is as deep as 
you want it, cut off your reed and tuck 
the end down by one of the upright reeds. 

Seventh. Make the loops on the top by 
bending over the upright reeds and push- 
ing them down against one of the other 
uprights. 

And so your basket is finished. It’s a good 
idea to protect it with two coats of shellac. 

Color. We experimented with coloring 
the reed. We boiled it in Tintex for a half 
hour, and the color dyed the outside of the 
reed. It had a tendency to rub off when the 

To page 16 





The materials and tools needed 
for making a basket are simple. 
The reed, in two weights, and 
the base can be bought at most 
hobby stores. With a pair of 
scissors and an awl or ice pick 
you are all set to do business! 








Beginning with any reed, bend it 
sideways, passing it outside the next 
reed and inside the third. Go all 
around the base, doing the same 
thing to each of the reeds in turn. 


For the last reed, push back the 
first reed from the top side and 
slip the end of the last reed into 
the hole. Then pull the first 
reed back, closing up the hole. 


#4 With all the reeds properly bent, 
*| the bottom should look like this. 


se 


ma oy 
@- weaving up the sides of the 
asket, each piece of thin reed is 
securely anchored by overlapping 
its ends about a half inch inside 


the nearest upright reed. Picture 
shows some ends at upper right. 
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DEBBIE'S CUP RUNS 
é 





pares stood by the back door without 
making a sound. It was nearly dark. The 
light from the kitchen window made a lop- 
sided rectangle on the ground by the tulip 
bed. The rattle of the dishes told her that 
supper was over. Daddy was angry. His 
voice was so loud she could hear every word. 

“I tell you, Fran, that kid’s gonna have 
to learn to obey. Not only that, she can’t 
remember a thing you tell her. She’s got 
her head so full of movies and movie stars, 
everything else goes in one ear and out the 
other. She'll be home. She’s probably forgot- 
ten where she lives, that’s all!” 

Debbie had come around to the back door 
hoping to sneak upstairs and into bed. Then 
later she could pretend she didn’t feel well 
—that she had been home quite a while 
but just didn’t feel like eating. But now, 
with mother and Dad in the kitchen, she’d 
have to figure out some other way to get 
herself out of trouble. 

The faint murmur of her mother’s voice 
was answering now. Debbie leaned closer 
and put her ear against the door. Mother 
always worried that she'd get kidnapped or 
something. “Mothers just don’t realize that 
when you're thirteen years old you can take 
care of yourself,’ Debbie thought. 

She was in this predicament because she 
and Janie had sneaked off and gone to a 
movie after school. She wished now that 
she had come straight home. When Daddy 
was angry and Mother was worried, there 
was always such a fuss. 

She felt a cramp in her foot from stand- 
ing off balance. She started to shift her 
weight—oh, that squeaky board! The mum- 
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By BOB EDWARDS 


bling in the kitchen stopped. She heard 
Mother’s quick footsteps coming to the door. 
And when it swung open, there was Debbie 
trying to pretend she hadn't been eaves- 
dropping—that she had just come up the 
steps. 

“Hi, Mom. Hi, Dad.” She tried to act 
nonchalant. 

“Deborah! Where on earth have you 
been?” Mother’s anxiety had turned to exas- 
peration. 

“Oh, I just stopped by Janie’s after school 
and worked on some school lessons. It was 
6:15 before I noticed how late it was,” 
Debbie lied. 

“Well, anyway, you're home now. Did you 
bring home those pork 
chops from the grocery 
for Daddy’s lunch tomor- 
row?” 

Debbie blinked. Now 
she remembered. That's 
why that money was in 
her purse. She and Janie 
had spent it on thesmovie. 

“Obviously you forgot! 
I declare, Deborah! You 
can’t seem to remember 
a thing any more. Well, 
give me the money and 
I'll have Daddy go before 
the market closes.” 


Debbie stood outside. How could 
she get in without letting her 
parents know she had gone to 
the movies—when both of them 
were in the kitchen right now? 
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Debbie was afraid Mother would ask 
about the money. She tried another lie, 
to cover up the first one. Opening her 
purse she fumbled for the change. 

“Well, that’s funny. Whatever 
have happened to it?” 

“You mean it’s gone?” Mother asked in- 
credulously. 

Debbie held the empty purse up for in- 


could 





spection. She could feel Daddy looking at 
her. She didn’t think he believed her. 
Then all of a sudden he began talking about 
something else. Debbie should have been 
suspicious. 

“Say, by the way, Deb, someone was 
asking me about that movie ‘Crooked 
River.’ You saw that last week, didn’t you?” 

Debbie was so anxious to get off the hook, 
she forgot that that was the one she had 
just seen today. 

“Oh, yes, Dad. That one’s keen. It’s all 
about a ” Suddenly she stopped. She 
couldn’t have seen it last week. Today was 
the first showing. She saw the trap too 
late. Dad was looking at her accusingly. 
He knew everything now. 

“Well, Miss Deborah. You've really 
turned out to be a fine one. First you take 
the grocery money and fritter away the 
afternoon looking at a movie. You forget 
the groceries altogether. You miss supper 
and then you come home and give us a 
trumped-up story about studying all after- 
noon. Now, you march upstairs to bed 
without your supper, and furthermore— 
no movies for a whole month!” Dad was 
boiling now. To page 16 














By HARRY BAERG 


liI—HOW TO REMEMBER THE TREES 


Answering Question 3. Know a specimens from memory and, upon 


request, be able to identi 


MV HONOR You have probably won- 


dered how you will ever 
learn to know and remember 
the names of all the trees and 
shrubs. There are 865 species 
of trees and probably a hun- 
dred or two species of shrubs 
in the United States, Canada, and Alaska. 
But it is not likely that you will ever see 
more than half of them, at most, in a life- 
time. Fortunately there are only a few in 
your locality, and you can learn gradually. 
For a first assignment learn all the trees on 
your block or on your farm. Then branch 
out and take in more territory. 

“But,” you say, “I hear the name and then 
I forget it. How can I remember it?” 

What I have found to be the best method 
of remembering is first to discover the name 
myself (that takes more effort), and then 
every time I see the tree to repeat the name 
to myself. In a short time the name auto- 
matically pops into my head as the tree 
comes into view. It is a fine way to remember 
the names of people, so why not trees? 

In order to be able to find the different 
species, you should have a good tree book. 
There are now a number of good ones on 
the market. In addition to the ones men- 
tioned in the Master Guide Manual, under 
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IN TREES 
AND SHRUBS 


y similar specimens from the field. 


the MV Honor in Trees and Shrubs, there 
are others published more recently. There is 
a fine little book for the beginner in the 
Golden Nature Guide series published by 
Simon and Schuster of New York. The Pic- 
tured-Key Nature series printed by Brown 
and Company, of Dubuque, Iowa, has a 
book for the Eastern trees and one for the 
Western trees. The Peterson Field Guide 
series will soon have one, too. There is an 
outstanding book, Knowing Your Trees, by 
Collingwood and Brush, put out by the 
American Forestry Association. It has reli- 
able and interesting information in addi- 
tion to photographs of the trees, leaves, 
flowers, seeds, and bark, but it is a foot high 
and would hardly do as a pocket guide. All 
of these books are moderately priced. 

Now I wish to discuss some of the more 
important of the broadleaf trees. There are 
several nut trees with leaves that are called 
pinnate. This means that each leaf has a 
number of leaflets coming out of the stem 
on each side. (On palmate leaves all the 
leaflets come from the end of the stem as 
the spokes of a wheel come from the hub. 
The horse chestnut has palmate leaves.) 
Pinnate leaves are common, and are found 
on locusts, ashes, and others, including the 
nut trees referred to. 
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These nut trees can roughly be divided 
into two groups, the walnuts and the hick- 
ories. In the walnut group there are the 
butternuts and several American walnuts, of 
which the black is most important. Several 
of the European walnuts have thin shells, 
and the English walnut is widely grown in 
America for table use. 

In the hickory group there are several 
varieties with nuts that can be eaten. The 
pecan belongs to this group and is an im- 
portant nut tree. 

The aspen poplar we know by its trem- 


oo. round leaves that rustle in the faintest 


reeze. Its bark is white with black mark- 

ings. This is the tree that provides the 
beaver with his choicest food. It is found 
in the mountains, throughout much of the 
northland, and over a great part of the 
prairie country in scattered clumps. The 
wood burns with very little smoke—and 
makes a lovely campfire. The cottonwoods 
are in the same group, but are bigger, with 
rougher, ribbed bark. 
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Willows, too, are closely related and grow 
in similar country. There are so many dif- 
ferent kinds of willows, many of them 
shrubs, that they may be confusing to a 
beginner. Later on, they become fascinating. 
A few of the more common native willows 
are the black, sand-bar, Bebb, Pacific, peach- 
leaf, and shining willows. Two common 
willows, which you could find on many 
lawns, are the golden osier and the weeping 
willows. 

Poplars, cottonwoods, willows, birches, 
and alders have catkins. You will see that 
birches have thin, papery bark. They are 
rather attractive trees, with their white or 
shiny bark and their delicate leaf patterns. 
They thrive along streams or on well-watered 
mountain slopes. 

Alders also are fond of damp soil. They 
look somewhat like the birches, but the 
bark does not peel in papery layers and 
the wood is much weaker than is birch 
wood. Their seeds are found in what look 
like small cones. They are called strobiles. 
The bark of alders is often 
blotched with white or gray. 

The beech is a beautiful 
Eastern tree that grows on 
well-watered mountain slopes. 
Its three-cornered nuts are 
edible and form food for 
many of the forest creatures. 
Its hard wood can be made 
up into furniture or other 








cross and form hybrids, mak- 
ing identification more dif- 
ficult still. They are impor- 
tant for lumber, firewood, 
tanning, and shade trees. How 
fortunate that there are many 
of them! The red, black, white, 
live, post, bur, and willow 
oaks are a few of the Eastern 
species. In the West there are 
the California live, interior 
live, canyon live, California 
white, Arizona white, and 
Oregon white oaks, and sev- 
eral more. Many of the scrub 
oaks grow only to a small 
size and form dense thickets 
of shrubbery. 
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Make a Basket! 
From page 10 


reed was wet—but it did look pretty! Be- 
fore weaving, we dried off all excess wa- 
ter very carefully by running the colored 
reed through a paper towel. 

The basket in the picture was made this 
way: Upright reeds were cut nine inches 
long. Natural-color reed was woven around 
the basket fourteen times. Then four times 
around with dark green, twice around with 
natural, twice around with black, twice 
around with natural, four times around with 
dark green, and finally nine times around 
with the natural. 


The Poppety-Pop-Pop Pilot 
From page 5 


picked up again. These symptoms were the 
old story of overheated engines. The 
twenty-minute maximum for safe flying 
had been reached now. 

But, in truth, the law of averages is not a 
law at all. In individual cases, exceptions 
do happen, because there is no law of aver- 
ages for you or for me, but only for every- 
one. And as no one can be everyone, it 
could still be possible for Blériot to fly 
safely for more than the usual twenty min- 
utes. 

At the very time that Blériot’s engine 
was thumping and failing and threatening 
to force him down, he flew into a light 
rainstorm. The cool droplets beat and siz- 
zled into vapor on the hot cylinders. The 
temperature of the engine went down to 
the point where it could begin all over 
again to work itself up to a really hot 
state. To the first twenty minutes was added 
a second twenty, time enough and to spare 
for the monoplane to complete the journey 
to the fields of Dover. 

A French journalist had promised 
Blériot that he would lay a large French 
tricolor flag on a piece of ground suitable 
for landing. It was not there, because 
Blériot’s early start had caught everyone 
unready. 

The wind was stronger now. The little 
aircraft tossed about to the limits of its 
frail strength. But Blériot headed for the 
unmarked meadow below Dover Castle and 
landed roughly. The propeller broke and the 
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undercarriage collapsed, but Blériot was 
only slightly hurt. 

No one saw him land. In a few minutes 
an English policeman arrived. Next came 
the French journalist who was supposed to 
mark the landing place. No crowd gathered 
to cheer the pilot, but Lord Northcliffe, of 
the Daily Mail, who handed Blériot the 
prize money, knew the significance of the 
flight. The keynote of the newspaper story 
about it was, “Britain is no longer an is- 
land.” 

Today there is an outline in stone of 


the airplane that landed there on July 254 


1909. 

The French Government gave Blériot a 
contract to build airplanes, and some of 
them were bought for the Royal Flying 
Corps in Britain. Some were used in 1914 at 
the beginning of World War I. But Blériot 
had not thought of airplanes for the purpose 
of carrying bombs. His hope had been that 
by saving time, lives might be saved and 
happiness brought to more people by quick 
transportation. Perhaps as we soar higher 
and with ever-increasing speed, we may 
learn somehow to steer our course away 
from war. Surely the greatest Pilot, known 
also as the Prince of Peace, would have it so. 


Debbie 
From page 13 


Debbie started to argue but Daddy had 
already stomped out the back door. 

As she walked upstairs she could hear 
the car door slam and the tires spin in the 
gravel as Dad backed out of the driveway. 
She didn’t mind missing supper, but no 
movies—and for a whole month! 

All the time she was getting ready for 
bed she was feeling more and more abused. 
By the time she pulled back the sheets 
and crawled into bed she was feeling very 
sorry for herself indeed. She was staring 
at the ceiling when there was a gentle 
knock on the door. It was Mother. 

No answer. if 

“Debbie. Are you asleep?” 

Still no answer. 
too mean to make up with Mother yet. 

“Are you asleep, honey?” Mother per- 
sisted. “In the fuss I forgot to tell you 


“Debbie.” 
The door opened and closed. She felt 
that a letter came in the mail for you to- 





day. I'll put it on the night stand. Good 
night now.” 

Debbie kept her lips pursed tightly to- 
gether. Mother waited a moment for an 
answer, then opened the door softly and 
slipped out of the room and down the 
hall. It made Debbie feel more miserable 
than ever to have treated Mother so rudely. 

She waited till she heard Mother going 
downstairs, then fumbled on the night 
stand for the letter. Who could it be from? 
he pulled the chain on the bed lamp. The 
envelope was blue and the handwriting 
looked familiar, but there was no return 
address. Holding it up to the lamp she 
tore off one end of the envelope. 

A little printed card fell out with the 
letter, but Debbie ignored it for the mo- 
ment and looked at the bottom of the let- 
ter for the signature. Linda! Sure! Until 
two months ago Linda had lived next door. 
They always had a lot of fun playing to- 
gether. Linda’s family was strange in some 
ways. They went to church on Saturday 
instead of Sunday. Some of the neighbor- 
hood kids made fun of them and called 
them Advents, but Debbie never liked that, 
because Linda was her best friend. 

She picked up the letter again. 

“DEAR DEBBIE,” it began. 

“I have missed you very much since we 
moved away. I don’t know the kids here 
very well yet, so it’s not nearly so much fun. 

“The reason I am writing you is because 
I am taking.a Bible course by mail and I 
like it so much I thought you would like 
it, too. Just put your name and address on 
the card I am sending and mail it to the 
Voice of Prophecy, Box 55, Los Angeles, 
California. You remember. That’s the radio 
program you heard at my house sometimes 
on Sunday morning. It doesn’t cost any- 
thing, so please join it, too. 

“Good-by now, and write me soon. 

“Love, 
“LINDA” 

Well, at least here was something she 
could do for the month she couldn’t go to 
the movies. She didn’t think she’d like it, 
but she decided to start anyway, just for 
Linda. 

Picking up the card and the letter, she 
put them on the night stand, switched 
off the light, and went to sleep. 

Time passed. Debbie +stood by the 
kitchen sink, tears dripping into the dish- 
water. She wondered how a person could 


be happy and sad at the same time. She 
was happy because now she was trying to 
do right. She had decided to be a Chris- 
tian. She was sad because Mother and 
Daddy didn’t seem to understand her at 
all. It had been four months since the 
letter came from Linda inviting her to 
enroll in the Bible course. How much she 
had changed! She smiled a little through 
her tears as she thought about it. She had 
felt so bad when Daddy told her she 
couldn’t go to the movies for a month. 
Now it had been four months, and she 
hadn’t been to a single one. She didn’t 
even want to go any more. 

Mother’s voice broke in on her thoughts. 

“Debbie, I wish you’d just forget about 
this Bible course, at least for a little while. 
It’s turning the whole household upside 
down.” 

“But Mother,” Debbie argued, “I don’t 
see how I can do that. The Bible is God's 
book, and everybody should know what He 
says in it.” 

“Daddy says this Sabbath business you've 
started is making all the neighbors laugh 
at us,” Mother persisted. “Aren’t you in- 
terested in his wishes? Doesn’t the Bible 
say, ‘Honor your parents, or something 
like that?” 

“Yes, Mother. It says, ‘Honour thy father 
and thy mother: that thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee, but it also says, ‘We ought 
to obey God rather than men.’ I don't 
mean to disobey Daddy, but I have to obey 
God first, don’t I?” 

Mother looked at her daughter for a long 
moment. She could see the struggle that was 
going on in Debbie’s mind, but she felt 
she had to try to keep peace in the family. 
At last she launched her final argument. 

“You know, Debbie, Daddy told me to 
burn every lesson from the Voice of 
Prophecy before you got it.” 

“Mother! You couldn’t!” 

“No. It’s true. I couldn’t. It would seem 
like burning the Bible itself to burn Bible 
lessons. I just hope this whole business 
comes out all right, though I don’t see how 
it can.” 

Debbie turned 
squarely. 

“IT know it will work out, Mother,” she 
said softly. “I’ve been praying and pray- 
ing, and I know God will answer my 
prayers.” 


to face her mother 
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The days and weeks went by. Some- 
times Debbie thought Daddy was soften- 
ing, but at other times he seemed worse 
than ever. She could feel him watching 
her all the time as though he wanted to 
find some fault in her. 

Then one Friday evening Debbie was 
setting the table for supper, and Mother 
was standing by the stove. Daddy came 
down the stairs whistling. As he walked 
into the kitchen he was putting on his 
tie. 

“Take off your aprons, girls,” he an- 
nounced. “We're all going out to eat to- 
night, and then take in a drive-in movie. 
There’s a good picture out at the Riéver- 
view.” 

ebbie stopped and looked up. Daddy 
knew she didn’t go to movies any more. 
Was he trying to start a big quarrel? For 
a moment she felt a terrible wave of dis- 
couragement sweep over her. What was the 
use? It would be so much easier just to 
give the whole thing up. It was so hard to 
struggle against your own parents. She 
murmured a silent prayer, than answered. 

“I'm sorry, Daddy. I just can’t go.” 

There was a long, embarrassing pause. 
Was Daddy going to blow up? Finally 
Debbie herself broke the silence. 

“I have an idea though,” she put in 
bravely. “Why don’t you and Mama go to 
the meeting with me at church tonight?” 

It was a courageous little invitation. 
Debbie didn’t expect it to work, but some- 
thing made her say it. 

Daddy cleared his throat. He had a lit- 
tle half smile on his face and just the least 
little tear in his eye. 

“O.K., you monkey,” he said as he gave 
a pull on her hair. “They say if you can’t 
lick ‘em, join ‘em. I’ve been watching you 
pretty close the past few weeks, and I 
must say you've sure changed. I can’t see 
much sense in that Sabbath business, but 
if those lessons can do so much for you, 
there must be some good in ‘em. Since 
I'm all dressed up I might as well go to 
church as any place. You'll have ‘to tell 
me how to act, though. I’m a regular old 
heathen and don’t know how to behave 
in church.” 

Debbie’s heart was full. She knew now 
the meaning of the words, “My cup run- 
neth over.” God was beginning to answer 
her prayers. She had known all the time 
He would. 
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Snake in the Bush 
From page 3 


into the desk and put on his cap. “I'll go 
up on the hill and spend an hour with the 
Lord. Right now that will do me more 
good than geometry will.” 

A cool dry breeze blew across the slope 
of the hill he was ascending. He pushed 
his Bible into the roomy pocket of his 
shirt, pulled himself up over the boulders, 
and trudged on through the thick under- 
brush. After twenty minutes of climbing 
he reached the crest and sank down on a 
patch of hard earth against a sheltering 
rock. 

“Ah, this is the life,” he sighed content- 
edly, gazing down on the roof tops, and 
on the cars crawling along the ribbonlike 
roads. Taking his Bible out of his pocket, 
he turned to Psalm 121: “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh 
my help. My help cometh from the Lord, 
which made heaven and earth. He will not 
suffer thy foot to be moved: he that keepeth 
thee will not slumber.” “Wonderful heav- 
enly Father,’ he meditated. “Always ready 
to help. Wish I wasn’t so heedless some- 
times. What a blessing it is that He knows 
humanity so well.” 

Bob communed with the Lord for some 
time in the warm sunshine before he 
thought of getting back to the school. “Wish 
I had time to do this more often,’ he 
thought, tucking the Bible back into his 
pocket and getting up from his resting place. 

“Weil,” he pondered, “think I'll go down 
this way—a little rougher maybe, but per- 
haps it won't take so long.” 

After clambering down the steep path 
for several minutes a feeling of uneasiness 
crept over him. “It’s not very safe here; why 
don’t you pray?” something seemed to say 
to him. Acting on the impulse, he climbed 
back to a large, flat rock and prayed: “Lord, 
I don’t know why I feel this way, but I 
do feel that I need Thee. I pray that Thou 
wilt take my hand and guide me. Protect 
me from harm and danger, for I ask it in 
Thy name. Amen.” 

He picked up a stick to feel his way 
through the undergrowth, but the end 
caught between two rocks, and when he 
tried to pull it out it snapped in half. “That’s 
that,” he murmured, casting it aside. Con- 
tinuing a few steps farther, he was about 
to step off the rough path he had been 





following. “No, better look first,” he 
thought. And he pushed aside the branches 
of the scrubby bush he was about to step 
into. Suddenly he jumped backward as if 
on a wire spring, for coiled beneath the 
warm leaves under that bush was a huge 
diamond-back rattler! 

Hands trembling, heart thumping, Bob 
picked up a large stone and plunged it into 
the midst of the checkered coils, then 
jumped back quickly as the snake jabbed at 
the leaves, branches, and rocks around him. 
It began to shake its rattles, but Bob 
seized more rocks from the path and pelted 
them at its head. Finally the thrashing of the 
reptile ceased. It lay limp across the path- 
way. 

Bob climbed back to the rock where he 
had prayed a few minutes earlier. He 
sank down weakly, and with his head on his 
hand uttered a prayer of gratitude. God had 
brought him through his long illness and 
now had saved him from sudden danger. 
“Surely,” Bob thought to himself, “the Lord 
has sent me this experience to make me 
understand that He has called me to His 
service and will guide my feet in the path 
where He would have me go.” 

Time has proved that Bob was right, 
for today he is the president of one of our 
colleges. 





John Paton 
From page 8 


hill. There they laid me on coconut leaves 
on the ground, and erected over me a 
shade of the same material. And there those 
two faithful souls, inspired by the love 
of God, gave me coconut juice to drink, 
fed me with native food, and kept me 
living—I know not for how long. 
Consciousness did, however, fully return. 
The Tannese seemed to have given me up 
for dead; and providentially none of them 
came near us for many days. Amazingly my 
strength returned, and I again began plan- 
ning how to build my new house. I feared 
to sleep again in the old house, so I slept 
under a tree while building my new house. 
Here again, but for these faithful souls, 
Abraham and his wife, I would have been 
baffled, and would have died before the 
house was built. But they fetched and carried 
the planks and everything else that was 


needed. It taxed my utmost strength to put 
them together in the right way. But my 
life depended on it. 

At length the job was accomplished; and 
from then on I suffered much less from 
the fever. 

That noble old soul, Abraham, stood by 
me as an angel of God in sickness and in 
danger. He had been a cannibal in his 
heathen days, but by the grace of God he 
was now a new creature in Christ Jesus. 
Often I was refreshed by his prayers, as I 
used to be by the prayers of my saintly 
father in my childhood home. 

Some say that mission effort is a waste 
of time. I wish I could show such people 
Tanna, with the “natural” man all around, 
in the person of cannibal and heathen, and 
only the one “spiritual” man in the per- 
son of the converted Abraham—nursing 
them, feeding them, saving them, “for the 
love of Jesus.” I think that would con- 
vince them that missions do pay! 

About this time our Sabbath audiences 
at the mission numbered forty or so. Nowar 
and three or four more, and only they, 
seemed to love and serve Jesus. They were, 
however, changeable and doubtful. 

One morning at daybreak I found my 
house surrounded by armed men, and a chief 
told me that they had assembled to take my 
life. Seeing that I was entirely in their 
hands, I knelt down and gave myself away 
body and soul to the Lord Jesus, for what 
seemed the last time on earth. 

Rising, I went out to them, and began 
calmly talking about their unkind treat- 
ment of me and contrasting it with all my 
conduct toward them. I also showed them 
what would be the sad consequences if they 
carried out their cruel purpose. At last 
some of the chiefs, who had attended the 
worship, rose and said, “Our conduct has 
been bad. But now we will fight for you, 
and will kill all those who hate you.” 

Grasping hold of their leader, I held 
him fast till he promised never to kill 
anyone on my account, for Jesus taught us to 
love our enemies and always to return good 
for evil! During this scene many of the 
armed men slunk away into the bush, and 
those who remained promised to be 
friendly and to protect us. 

Next day, a wild chief followed me about 
for four hours with his loaded musket. But 
though he often directed it toward me, God 
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SCHOOL LESSON gi 


Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





II-JESUS BLESSES THE CHILDREN; 


THE RICH YOUNG RULER; 


LAZARUS 


(October 13) 


Memory VERSE: “I am the resurrection, and 
the life: he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die” (John 11: 
25, 26). 

SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read and study the meaning of the memory 
verse carefully three times. Read the lesson 
stories from the Bible. Matthew 19:13-24; Luke 
18:15-30; John 11:11-54. 


SUNDAY 


Jesus Blesses the Children 


Review the memory verse. Open your Bible to 
Mark 10. 

Joel was a junior lad. He loved to play base- 
ball more than anything else. But he had a little 
brother. Little brother admired Joel more than 
anyone else. What Joel did, he tried to do, and 
what he said, little brother tried to copy. This 
was fine with Joel, but he objected when little 
brother wished to follow him and go with him 
everywhere he went. Joel sometimes became 
cross and irritable, and sent him back to the 
house. This caused little brother heartache and 
tears. 

It was not until little brother was lost once 
for many hours, and was at last returned by the 
police, that Joel took a different attitude toward 
him. Now they are buddies and go everywhere 
possible together. 

Joel’s experience is quite similar to that given 
in the Bible. It was Jesus’ followers, His own 
chosen disciples, who turned away the children 
that came to Jesus. Read about it in verse 13. 

How did this affect Jesus, and what did He 
do? Read verses 14-16. 

Jesus’ heart was full of love for the people, 
from the helpless infant in its mother’s arms to 
the oldest man on the brink of the grave. His 
love extends to every age. Would you not like to 
have been there to kneel at His feet and have 
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him place His hand on your head in _ bless- 
ing? Also, would you like to know what He 
says about junior boys and girls? The word 
“junior” is not mentioned, but you are the youth, 
because you are old enough to understand and 
share responsibilities. Look these up; they are 
very good: 1 Timothy 4:12; Ecclesiastes 11:9, 
10; 12:1. 


MONDAY 


The Rich Young Ruler 


Open your Bible to Matthew 19. 

A well-educated young man, a ruler among 
the Jews, was present at the time when Jesus 
blessed the children. He felt that he was very 
righteous, but being in the presence of Jesus, he 
felt that he lacked something. He thought some- 
how that Jesus could satisfy that longing by 
blessing him as He did the children. 

Approaching Jesus he asked a question. Find 
it in verse 16. To find how Jesus answered his 
question, read verse 17. The young ruler felt 
that he kept the commandments, and now he 
wondered which commandment he did not keep, 
so he asked Jesus which one. Read verses 18 and 
19 to find Jesus’ answer. 

The young man answered, “All these things 
have I kept from my youth up: what lack I yet?” 
Jesus’ answer sank deeply into his heart. It 
truly revealed what he lacked. Read verses 21 
and 22. He did not love his neighbor as himself. 
He was not willing to spare any of his great 
possessions to feed the hungry. His heart was 
selfish. He loved himself more than he loved God 
or anyone else. A selfish person cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. Learn to share your 
blessings with others now, then when you are 
grown, you will be unselfish. Satan is pleased 
to have God’s children have plenty of everything, 
to have idols of some kind, so that the heart may 
be so full of selfishness that Jesus will be crowded 
out. How much room does Jesus have in your 
heart? 








TUESDAY 
Lazarus Dies 


Review the memory 
Bible to John 11. 

Jesus, while on earth, had no home of His own. 
He depended wholly on the kindness of friends 
to invite Him to their homes. Of those who 
seemed to appreciate Christ most were Lazarus 
and his two sisters, Mary and Martha. What a 
pleasure it must have been to have Jesus as their 
guest! He desires to have a home in your heart, 
if you will invite Him in. He never enters with- 
out an invitation. 

One day Lazarus suddenly became ill. He grew 
worse and became weaker. The sisters were 
alarmed. At once they sent a messenger to an- 
»ther town where Jesus and His disciples were, 
and notified them of Lazarus’ illness. Jesus was 
not disturbed. He waited two days longer before 
going to Bethany. What did Jesus say had hap- 
pened to Lazarus? Read verse 11. The disciples 
thought Jesus referred to a rest, like sleeping 
at night. What did Jesus really mean? Read 
verse 14, 

This delay was done on purpose. Jesus knew 
the anxiety of the sisters, and He knew the 
sorrow they passed through when their brother 
was buried. How long had Lazarus been in the 
grave when Jesus arrived in Bethany? Verse 17. 

Who met Jesus first and what was their con- 
versation? Read verses 20-27. 


verse, and open your 


Money or Christ? The young ruler stood thinking. 


Martha rafi quickly to the house and whispered 
to Mary, ‘“‘The Master is come, and calleth for 
thee.”” She whispered because the house was full 
of mourners. Mary and Martha stepped outside 
quietly. The mourners thought they were going 
to the grave to weep there, so they followed also. 
What conversation took place when Mary met 
Jesus? Read verses 32-37. 


WEDNESDAY 
Lazarus Lives 


Review the memory 
Bible to John 11. 

Jesus’ heart was full of sorrow. Not for Lazarus 
or his sisters, because in a brief time Lazarus 
was to be called from the grave. He sorrowed 
for all the human family whose hearts are broken 
and bleeding when death comes to their homes. 

Read verse 38 and find out what kind of grave 
Lazarus had. When Jesus commanded that the 
stone be rolled away, Martha objected, because 
he had been dead four days and decay would 
already have begun. Jesus encouraged her faith, 
then the stone was rolled away. Read the prayer 
of Jesus before He called Lazarus. Verses 41, 42. 
Then Jesus called, “Lazarus, come forth.” The 
voice of the Son of God pierced through the 
gloom of death. Larazus arose at the voice of 
the Life-giver. The grave clothes were loosened 
and he came forth. 

What a greeting that must have been! Many 


verse, and open your 


Which should he choose? Which do you choose? 
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of the Jews believed on Jesus, but others re- 
ported it to the Pharisees, trying to create further 
trouble for Jesus. 

In Ecclesiastes 9:5 and 6 we read, 
know that they shall die: 
not anything.” 

“Christ represents death as a sleep to His 
believing children. Their life is hid with Christ 
in God, and until the last trump shall sound 
those who die will sleep in Him.”—The Desire of 
Ages, p. 527. 

What part of the memory verse proves that 
at the resurrection man shall be immortal, which 
means, he shall never die? Read verses 25 and 26. 

When Jesus comes in the clouds of heaven 
He will call the sleeping saints from their graves. 
They will awake well and strong, never to die 
again. They will unite in the air with the living 
saints, who also are changed so that they will 
never die. Those parted by death will be united 
again. What a glorious day that will be! How 
important it is to be ready to meet Jesus. 

For additional reading, read 1 Corinthians 


15:51-55. 


“The living 
but the dead know 


THURSDAY 
The Leader's Decision 


Review the memory verse and turn to John 11. 

Satan is constantly on the alert to destroy men 
and women, boys and girls, in one way or an- 
other. When Christ lived on earth Satan worked 
harder than he had at any other time. He at- 
tempted every way possible to get Him to sin, 
but he failed. Now he works as hard as he did 
then. The devil realizes his time is short, so, as 
a roaring lion, he seeks whom he can destroy. 
He is on your trail. Watch for him, shun him, 
and look to Jesus always. 

When Satan failed to cause Jesus to sin, he 
worked through other agents. The priests and 
Jewish leaders were his servants. The men who 
were entrusted with the sacred ceremonies and 
sacrifices in the Temple became Satan’s agents. 

The Pharisees, after hearing of Lazarus’ being 
raised from the dead, had a special council to- 
gether. Their hatred became more intense, and 
they feared the whole world would soon become 
followers of Jesus. Therefore, they agreed that 
plans should be made to put Him to death. 

Jesus forsaw their plans. He knew that soon 
He must die for the sins of the world. He had 
further instruction to give to His disciples; so 
how did He avoid being arrested by the Jews? 
Read verse 54. 


FRIDAY 


A Check on Your Memory 


Nore.—If you do not know the answers, refer 
to the lesson scriptures or the daily lessons. 


1. What invitation did Jesus give to the chil- 
dren? (Mark 10:14.) 

2. When is the best time in life to begin to 
serve the Lord? (Eccl. 12:1.) 

3. What thing did the rich young ruler lack, 
and what did Jesus tell him to do in order to ‘be 
perfect? (Matt. 19:20, 21.) 





4. Which is easier to save, a rich man or a 
poor man? Why? (Matt. 19:23, 24.) 

Answer to the last part: Rich men are usually 
selfish. They have so much that they are satisfied 


with earth and have no desire for heaven. 
a your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also.” 

5. What friend of Jesus’ became ill and later 
died? (John 11:2, 14.) 

6. What did Jesus call death? (John 11:11.) 

7. With what words did Jesus call Lazarus 
from the grave? (John 11:43.) 

8. What effect did this miracle have on the 
mourners? (Verses 45, 46.) 

9. What effect did this miracle have on the 
Jewish leaders? (John 11:53.) 

10. Why should we resist or strive against 


the devil? (James 4:7; 1 Peter 5:8.) 2 





John Paton 
From page 19 


restrained his hand. I spoke kindly to him, 
and attended to my work as if he had not 
been there, fully persuaded that my God 
had placed me there, and that He would 
protect me till my allotted task was finished. 
Looking up in unceasing prayer to our dear 
Lord Jesus, I left all in His hands, and felt 
immortal till my work was done. 

Trials and hairbreadth escapes strength- 
ened my faith, and seemed only to nerve 
me for more to follow; and they did tread 
swiftly upon each other's heels. Without 
that abiding consciousness of the presence 
and power of my dear Lord and Saviour, 
nothing else in all the world could have 
preserved me from losing my reason and 
perishing miserably. His words, “Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world,” became to me so real that it would 
not have startled me to have beheld Him, 
as Stephen did, gazing down upon the scene. 

One evening I awoke three times to 
hear a chief and his men trying to force the 
door of my house. 

(To be continued) 
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THE CAPTAIN 
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MAN, WHO ORESSEO IO HOMESPUNS: - - IN THE 
NAME OF THE LORO AND QUOTING THE SCRIPT— 
URES, HE LED RIS TROOPS, THE WELL TRAINED, PURITAN 
“ IRONSIDES”, TO VICTORY IN THE LONG- 
STRUGGLE OF THE ENGLIGH PEOPLE 
AGAINST THE KING, CHARLES STUART 
A BRAVE, YET MERCIFUL MAN, HE 
WAS MERCILESS Ines FIGHT TO 
ENO THE ENGLISH CiuiL WARD. 


a 


ROMWELL BECAME KING IN ALL BUT NAME: - 
HE REFUSED THE THRONE , BUT RULED 
ENGLANO AS THE LORD PROTECTOR, - 
BY HIS IRON WILL, HE ESTAGLISHEO OROERD ~ 
BROUGHT PEACE ANO PROSPERITY TO HIS 
COUNTRY AND MACE HER FEARED —_— 
RESPECTEO NEUROPE! - .- , 


% 


(CO) ran, anc WAS A PLAIN-SPOKEN, DEEPLY RELIGIOUS, EARNEST 











BORN 1500 IN HUNTINGDON, ENGLAND—DIED 1658 IN LONDON 
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